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ISRAELITE DAILY LIFE* 
G. Ernest Wright 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


FARMING 


In 1908 a small plaque of soft limestone, 4% inches long by approxi- 
mately half as much in width, was discovered in the ruins of Gezer, an 
ancient city midway between Jerusalem and Joppa on the coast. It was 
evidently used by a schoolboy for his exercises about the time of Solomon 
during the tenth century, and it shows signs of repeated scraping to 
clear the surface for new use. The last words scratched on it were 
unerased; they appear to be a rhythmic enumeration of the agricultural 
seasons, used perhaps for purposes of memorization like the modern 
“Thirty days hath September, April, June and November. . . .” A transla- 
tion of it is as follows: ' 


“His two months are (olive) harvest; 

His two months are planting (grain); 

His two months are late planting; 

His month is hoeing up of flax; 

His month is harvest of barley; 

His month is harvest and festivity; 

His two months are vine-tending; 

His month is summer-fruit.” 

The document is thus a calendar of the agricultural year and it 





* The following article is a chapter from a forthcoming book on Biblical archaeology, com- 
pleted by the writer last spring. It is published here because the promised manuscript 
which was to fill this number did not arrive in time to be used. 


1. By W. F. Albright, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 92 (Dec. 
1943), pp 16-26; Ancient Near Eastern Texts (ed. by J. B. Pritchard), p. 320. 
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depicts something of the life of the Israelite farmer. The use of the 
pronoun in “his month” and “his two months” is a Hebrew idiom. 

1. The list begins with the olive harvest in the fall. This is in 
accordance with the old Hebrew calendar, which still survives as the 
religious calendar of Judaism, in which the first month of the year begins 
approximately in the second or third week of September. The first two 
months (Sept-Oct. and Oct.-Nov) of the typical farmer’s year, then, 
would be occupied largely with olives: that is, picking and pressing them 





Fig. 2. The Gezer Calendar. 


to secure their oil. The principal sources of the natural wealth of ancient 
Palestine were grain, wine and olive oil (e.g., Deut. 7:13; Neh. 5:11; 
Hos. 2:8). The oil was the main source of fat used in cooking (cf. 
I Kings 17:14); it was used in lamps, which were saucers with pinched 
lips, the latter holding the wick; it was also used for medicinal purposes 
in mollifying wounds (Isa. 1:6), for cleansing the head and body and 
as a base for various kinds of ointments. To obtain the oil from ripe 
olives pressure must be used. A basket of olives would be dumped in a 
prepared vat and part of the oil extracted by the pressure from the feet 
(Micah 6:15) or by pounding with a pestle, the latter producing the 
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Seer ' ‘beaten oil” (cf. Exod. 97: 20). The pulp might then be placed 
under weights for a time to extract the oil that remained. Large 
commercial presses, dating between the tenth and sixth centuries B.C. 
have been found at Debir and Beth-shemesh in Judah. Large stone 
vats were filled with olives and covered with a weight attached to a 
beam. One end of the beam was inserted in a niche in the stone wall 
of the building, and the other end large stones, with holes in them 
for ropes, were tied. The Feast of Booths or Tabernacles (Deut. 16:13-15) 
was originally the fall harvest festival (cf. Exod. 23:16) and associated 
with the olive industry. 

2. During the next two months on the calendar (Nov.-Dec. and 
Dec.-Jan.) the farmer planted his grain. After the long summer's 
drought, the rains had begun to fall again at the end of October or in 
early November. Then the Israelite, like the modern Arab peasant, 
began to prepare his soil by plowing. The typical plow was simply a 
piece of wood with a metal tip, drawn by two oxen (cf. I Kings 19:19). 
Before the tenth century B.C. plowpoints were made of copper or 
bronze and those found in the excavations are usually much dented from 
use. The introduction of iron, however, meant that the plowpoints 
could be made larger, more efficient and harder so that they were less 
easily dented. Yet such a plow could not turn a furrow; it could only 
scratch the surface of the ground to a depth of three or four inches. 





In Mesopotamia we know that a seeder was fixed to the plow. This 
was simply a tube, attached to a receptacle, down which the seeds could 
drop behind the plowpoint. Whether such an instrument was widely 
used in Israel is doubtful. Most seed was probably scattered over the 
scratched ground by hand, after which the plow was again used to 
cover it. The few references to harrowing and leveling the ground (cf. 
Isa. 28:24-25; Hos. 10:1; Job 39:10) may refer, not to the use of special 
tools, but simply to the dragging of branches after the plow to smooth 
the ground over the seed. The ancient farmer did not have elaborate 
equipment. His work was laborious and slow, and the size of the fields 
he could plant was necessarily small. 

Between November and January the basic grain crops of wheat 
and barley were planted. Along with them other seeds, such as flax and 
spelt, were also sown. Spelt is a poor variety of wheat, though in the 
Authorized Version it is called “rye”. 

8. “His two months are late planting” refers to the sowing of 
summer seeds between January and March. Millet, sesame, chick-peas, 
lentils, melons, cucumbers and the like were planted at this time. 
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4, The next three months in the Gezer calendar are those in which 
the main crops were harvested. The “hoeing up of flax” in March-April 
refers to the cutting of the plant with the hoe near the ground in order 
not to waste any of the stalk. The latter was then dried (cf. Josh. 2:6) 
and used to make cord and linen cloth. 

The harvest of barley in April or early May, depending upon the 
locality, and that of wheat and spelt in May-June, was accomplished by 
the use of small sickles. The reaper grasped the stalks of grain with 
one hand (cf. Psa. 129:7; Isa. 17:5) and with the other cut them off 





Fig. 3. A large storage jar from 7th or early 6th century Beth-shemesh in Judah. From Elihu 
Grant, Ain Shems Excavations, Pt. I, Pl. I. 


close to the ear. Before the tenth century the sickle was made of flint 
chips set in a wooden or bone haft. Thereafter it was a small, curved, 
iron blade to which a wooden handle was affixed by rivets. 

Threshing was done on a specially prepared floor in the open air 
outside the village. The grain was spread upon this floor and the kernels 
separated from the straw by oxen trampling upon it and pulling behind 
them a threshing-sledge. The latter was of two types: one was probably 
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made of flat boards; the other ran on small wheels or rollers (cf. Isa. 
28:27-28). After winnowing and perhaps sifting’ through a sieve, the 
grain was stored. Large storage jars were often used for this purpose, 
and a room full of such jars is not infrequently encountered in excava- 
tions. Small, plastered silos dug down through the floor of a home were 
also common. Large government granaries were erected in various 
places, and at Megiddo and Beth-shemesh huge, stone-lined-silos have 
been excavated. The one at Beth-shemesh, constructed not far from 
900 B. C., was 23 feet in diameter at the top and nearly 19 feet deep. 
It had been dug through the debris of former cities to bedrock. 

In connection with the wheat harvest of May-June there is a word 
on the Gezer calendar which Professor Albright interprets as “festivity”. 
This would refer to the harvest festival which later was to become known 
as Pentecost. Seven weeks from the beginning of grain harvest (Deut. 
16:9; cf. Exod 23:16) at approximately the time when it was completed, 
a pilgrimage to the central sanctuary with an offering of the “firstfruits” 
was necessary, and the occasion was celebrated with great joy and 
feasting. 

5. The two months of vine-tending, June-July and July-August, 
refer to the pruning and cleaning of the grapevines which took place in 
the unoccupied time after the harvest. In the area of Gezer the 
grapes begin to ripen in July and continued through the following months. 
The vine, of course, was particularly important for wine, which in a 
country with a scarcity of clean water was the basic drink. One or two 
baskets of grapes at a time would be dumped into a small vat, the floor 
of which sloped toward a small jar or other receptacle. The juice was 
then squeezed from the fruit by trampling with the feet. Large numbers 
of these grape presses have been fouad in the Judean Shephelah 
(Lowland ), and they may have been used for the production of beaten 
olive-oil as well. 

6. The final month of the agricultural calendar was the harvest 
of summer fruit, particularly figs, grapes and pomegranates, during 
August-September. The fig, like grapes, olives, wheat and barley, was 
one of the Palestinian staples. It and the date were the main sources 
of sugar in the ancient diet; it was generally dried and pressed into cakes. 
Such a cake could even be used for medicinal purposes: Isaiah prescribed 
it for Hezekiah’s boil (II Kings 20:7), and in northern Syria it is known 
to have been recommended for use in the treatment of a certain 
ailment of horses.? 











2. The fragmentary texts cannot as yet be translated in their entirety because the meaning 
of some of the words is unknown. They are published in C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook 
II (Rome, 1947), texts 55:28-30 and 56:32-€6. 
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A special variety of fig is the sycamore fig. Today it is eaten only 
by the very poor and is not considered good food. In Bible times, how- 
ever, people customarily treated it in such a way as to make it larger and 
more edible. This was done by puncturing each specimen of the fruit 
while it was still green, after which it rapidly ripened. In David’s govern- 
ment there was an official specially charged with the oversight of royal 
olive and sycamore (meaning sycamore fig) plantations (I Chron. 27: 
28); and when the prophet Amos identified himself as “a dresser of 
sycamore trees” (Amos 7:14), he was referring to an occupation which 
was necessary to turn an inedible into an edible fruit. 

Such a cursory examination of the farmer’s year makes vividly clear 
the simplicity of his diet. Wheat and barley were cooked or parched, 
or ground into flour by rubbing the grain between two pieces of coarse, 
black basalt obtained through traders from the Hauran, east of Bashan 
and the Sea of Galilee. The flour was mixed with olive oil and baked 
into flat cakes of bread. The common vegetables were lentils, coarse 
horse-beans, and various kinds of vegetable marrows like the cucumber; 
squash and pumpkin were as yet unknown. Flavoring was supplied by 
onions, leeks and garlic. Chick-peas were used instead of the modern 
popcorn and peanuts. The basic fruits were figs, grapes, pomegranates 
and sycamore figs; dried figs, raisins and dates, supplemented by wild 
honey, took the place of sugar cane. The typical daily diet is probably 
illustrated by the rations brought to David’s band by Abigail, the wife 
of Nabal: bread, wine, parched grain, raisins and figcakes (I Sam. 25:18). 
She also took along with her five sheep, but meat was not eaten as a 
daily diet. It was reserved for certain festival occasions, even as is the 
case today among Arab peasants. 

The chief domesticated animals were sheep, goats, cattle, donkeys 
and dogs. Poultry and eggs probably did not become common before the 
fifth century B. C., though the earliest drawing of a chicken is that of 
a rooster on a seal found at Tell en-Nasbeh, some 8 miles north of 
Jerusalem. Its date is about 600 B. C. Camels were probably owned and 
used mainly by traders, particularly those engaged in the Arabian trade. 
Horses were largely confined to the military establishment for chariotry 
and cavalry. The donkey was the burden-bearer, and oxen pulled the 
plow or the occasional heavy two-wheeled cart. Sheep were of the fat- 
tail variety, the tail being considered a very great delicacy. ? Sheep were 





3. Cf. Exod. 29:22. In I Sam. 9:24 the words “‘that which was upon it’’ in A. V. (or ‘“‘the 
upper portion’’ in R. S. V.) are a mistaken rendering; the Hebrew instead should be 
translated ‘‘the fat tail’ (see, e.g., S- R. Driver, Netes on the Hebrew Text and the 
Topography of the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1913, pp. 75-76). Samuel had reserved for 

Saul the choice portions, as was customarily done for honcred guests. 
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a main source of meat for festival meals and of wool for clothing. The 
“flock”, however, included goats as well as sheep; the two were, and are 
still, herded together. Goats were also used for meat; their hair was 
woven into a coarse cloth which was used for tents (cf. the Tabernacle, 
Exod. 26:7) and probably also for cheaper clothes; their skins were made 
into the “bettles” (Hebrew nebel or no’d) in which wine was carried 
and kept (cf. Josh. 9:4); but their chief value then, as among Arabs 
still, was their function as producers of milk, of which they were a chief 
source. Until recent years and the introduction of new breeding methods, 
the Arab cow was a scrawny and unsatisfactory animal which could 
produce little milk or beef. If we judge by the pictures which survive 
of ancient cattle, we must conclude that cattle-raising was a far more 
profitable industry than it has been in modern Arab countries. The 
cattle were large and healthy creatures, and the variety reared in 
Palestine seems to have been different from those of today. Again judging 
from the pictures, most Syro-Palestinian cattle in biblical times had small 
humps on top of their shoulders and were an attractive breed indeed. 


THE TOWN 


The typical Israelite farmer did not live on his small farm, but in 
the nearest town. Life was somewhat perilous, except in times of excep- 
tionally able government, and the town afforded a measure of protection. 
Each village lay within the orbit of a strongly fortified city, to which 
the people could retire in time of war. Both towns and cities were 
generally erected on hills or knolls which had a spring or springs issuing 
nearby. The chief problems were those of protection and water supply. 
Springs and occasional wells served the normal communities satisfac- 
torily, except in times of siege. Extraordinary measures were sometimes 
taken to protect the spring and make its water accessible inside the city 
walls. In Jerusalem, Gezer, Gibeon and Megiddo large tunnels were dug 
from spring to the city’s interior. At Lachish a well, approximately 144 
feet deep, had been dug, evidently in early Israelite times. It was 
at the mound’s northeastern corner, and its mouth was flush with the 
top of the masonry of the outer fortification wall. When cleared of the 
debris which choked it, the excavators discovered that it still supplied 
water at a level 16 feet from the bottom. 


The Israelite settlement of Palestine, however, was centered in the 
hill country where occupation hitherto had not been dense. One reason 
why the Canaanites had not settled in the hills in great numbers was 
because of the limited water supply. It is probable that the Israelites 
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were able to settle the area and establish numerous towns within it only 
because of a new discovery that had been made in the Late Bronze Age, 
just before the Conquest. That was the process of slaking lime in order 
to make water-tight cement. During the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries B. C., the city of Beth-shemesh in Judah, for example, 
became a veritable city of cisterns. These were dug out of the solid rock 
and supplied with narrow necks which were built up with stone masonry 
through the city debris. There could be no cisterns without cement for 
the sides in order to prevent the water from seeping away through the 
porous limestone. We must infer, therefore, that slaked lime had suddenly 





Fig. 4. The finest vessel produced in Sth and 7th century Judah: the water decanter. Note that 
it is made in graduated sizes. From Tell Beit Mirsim III (Annual of the ASOR, Vols. 
XXI-XXII), Fig. 4 on p. 122. 


become cheap enough for common use. In any event the typical Israelite 
home after the twelfth century usually had a cistern beneath it, and 
water from the winter rains was saved as it flowed from the roof. 

We have very little evidence for Israelite city fortification during 
the period of the Judges (twelfth-eleventh centuries). It is clear that 
there was as yet an insufficiently strong community organization to erect 
fortresses of exceptional strength. Where possible, as at Shechem and 
Beth-shemesh, the Canaanite city-walls and gates were repaired and 
continued in use. The first major Israelite fortifications of which we have 
knowledge at the moment were erected during the reign of David at 
Beth-shemesh and Debir (modern Tell Beit Mirsim) in Judah. Not only 
are the walls contemporary in the two sites, but they are indentical in 
type and in size. Consequently, we must probably conclude that they 
were erected under a common plan and supervision. They were very 
unlike the Canaanite city-walls of earlier times. Instead of a single 
massive structure of unhewn stones, David erected at these two cities, 
probably as a protection against the Philistines, a type of fortification 
known as the casemate system. An outer wall about 5 feet thick and a 
thinner inner wall, about 3% feet thick, were erected parallel to one 
another around the mound. * The space between them varied be- 


4. At Beth-shemesh it is possible that the Canaanite wall was reused along the eastern 
side, but of this we have no certain knowledge. 
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tween 5 and 7 feet, and in it cross walls were built to join the two 
together. The rooms (or casemates) thus created were generally filled 
with rubble to make one massive structure. This principle of construction 
had been used earlier by Saul in his fortress at Gibeah, and it has been 
found in an eleventh or tenth century repair at Shechem. It had appar- 
ently been developed by the Hittites in Asia Minor between the fifteenth 
and thirteenth centuries and introduced by them into Syria, where Israel 
learned of it. Its most spectacular application in Palestine was by the Jehu 
dynasty in the fortification of Samaria. 


The casemate principle, however, was only sporadically used by 
Israel. Solomon’s city-wall at Megiddo and his repair of a Canaanite 
wall at Gezer illustrate the first use in Palestine of carefully drafted 
stones. Strength was achieved, not by a double wall nor by mere mass, 
but by the careful fitting and bonding of the masonry on the wall faces. 
Some of the Megiddo construction is so fine that a thin knife-blade can- 
not be inserted between the stone blocks. On ‘the other hand, the main 
city-wall at Lachish as erected by Rehoboam between about 920 and 
and 915 B. C., was nearly 20 feet thick and made of sun dried mud-brick. 
The wall of Tell en-Nasbeh (Mispah?), some eight miles north of 
Jerusalem and dating not far from 900 B. C., was of rubble, the exterior 
of which was plastered. It originally was 20 feet wide and in some places 
later strengthened to 26 feet. Both the Lachish and Nasbeh walls were 
supplied with protective towers at intervals to assist the defenders 
against attack, and both were in the Canaanite tradition which employed 
mass for strength. 


Entrance into the typical city was through one or more large 
covered gateways, flanked by protective towers or bastions. The principle 
of the arch for such an entrance was probably not yet known in Palestine. 
Instead, heavy beams were laid on the tops of masonry walls, and these 
in turn supported a roof or second story. The typical gate erected between 
the tenth and the seventh centuries consisted of two, three or four pairs 
of piers jutting out from the side-walls and forming deep recesses or 
side-chambers from which soldiers could defend the gate from attackers. 
The main entrance was between the first pair of piers, and this was 
generally between 18 and 14 feet wide. The opening was closed by two 
swinging doors of wood. Metal hinges were not yet known. Instead the 
doors were hung from large vertical timbers which turned in stone 
sockets on each side. Several of these stone door sockets, smooth and 
worn from long use, have been found by the excavators. The doors 
could be locked by a wooden or metal beam which fitted across them. 
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At Tell en-Nasbeh a slot in one of the piers was discovered; in it the 
metal bar which locked the gates could be pushed out of the way when 
the entry was opened. 

Under the paved floor of the gate a drain, made of stone, was nearly 
always constructed, Water from the city could drain through it without 
washing over the entryway. The area drained was generally an open 
space which seems always to have existed just within the entrance. This 
was the main market and meeting place of the city where much of the 
public and private business was conducted. 

The type of gate described above could vary in detail, but it was 
typical of the main entrance through which chariots could drive. If there 
was a second gate, it was usually smaller and for pedestrians and donkeys 
only. At Debir (Tell Beit Mirsim) in Judah this smaller gate had a 
substantial building or tower of several rooms and probably a second 
story built around and over it. This probably served as the public guest 
house for travelling merchants and public officials. The doors were well 
built; the floors were plastered; and there were cupboards, a bath, bowls 
for food, juglets for oil, lamps for lighting, and even three standard 
weights such as would be used in business establishments. 

The greatest density of population in the Israelite town seems to 
have been reached in the eighth century. At that time people overflowed 
the narrow confines of the walled city and built houses in any suitable 
place around it. Not infrequently the debris of occupation had so filled 
the space between the walls that homes are found built on top of the 
fortifications. A familiar illustration of this from an earlier day is the 
house of Rahab, the harlot, in Jericho (Josh. 2:15 A.V.). It was built 
on top of the city wall so that its window opened over it. Professor 
Albright reckons the number of houses within the 7% acres of Debir as 
between 150 and 250. He writes: “Allowing for an unknown number of 
persons who lived outside the walls, we may estimate the entire popula- 
tion of the town in its flourishing period at between 2000 and 3000.”> On 
the basis of this computation we would say that Beth-shemesh of com- 
parable size would have had about the same number of people, whereas 
the 18 acres of Lachish might have held between 6000 and 7500 and the 
13 acres of Megiddo between 3500 and 5000. Such estimates of the popu- 
lation, however, are very tenuous. 

Israelite houses within the city had to conform to the available 
space. There seems to have been no systematic town planning; and when 
a new house was erected, the builders had to devise its plan to fit 








5. The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, Vol. Til (Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Vols. XXI-XXII; New Haven, 1943), p. 39. 
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between other house walls which often ran at peculiar angles. Hence 
symmetry in architecture was rare. Between the tenth and eighth 
centuries it was common practice to erect one or two rows of stone 
pillars along the axis of the main room of the house. Partition walls of 
rubble would be filled in around the pillars and used also to make the 
side-chambers. The pillars served two purposes: both to strengthen the 
central partition walls and to provide strong support for the ceiling 
and a second story. From wel! preserved stairways, it has been calculated 
that the ceiling height was normally about 6 feet. In some houses, at 
least, the main central room was so large that we may guess that it 
was not completely roofed over and that a portion was left open to the 
sky. In a city near one of the plains a considerable amount of brick was 
customarily used, especially for the superstructure. The size of the 
covered rooms could never be larger than the roofing beams were long. 
The latter were customarily from local conifer trees which probably did 
not grow to great height, and the beams were rarely longer than 12 to 
15 feet. The roofs which were laid over the beams were of combustible 
material, the surface evidently made of straw mixed with mud and lime. 
This was a very servicable roof except that after each rain it had to be 
rolled to pack the surface material and prevent it from leaking. Con- 
sequently, many homes had their own limestone roof-rollers which, as 
found by the archaeologists, are rounded stones about two feet long. 


Quarters for sleeping and relaxation were evidently on the second 
floor and the roof. Stairways of stone or wood were customary, but 
where these are not found in well preserved houses the presumption 
must be that ladders were used. Around the edge of the roof the law 
decreed that a parapet should be constructed as a safety precaution 
(Deut. 22:8). On the ground floor, where the household work was done, 
it is customary to find bins and jars for grain storage, mortars for grind- 
ing the grain, basins of hollowed out stones, a variety of dishes, jugs and 
cooking pots, one or two cistern-mouths opening in the floor, and an 
oven. The ovens were commonly made of four alternating layers of clay 
and potsherds to form the side walls. They were round and might rise 
above the floor to a foot or more in height. Cooking pots were set in the 
fire within the ovens and convex trays for baking flat cakes of unleavened 
bread were laid over the coals. Where the direct heat of the fire was not 
desired, flat stones were heated in the ovens, the coals removed or push- 
ed to one side, and the cooking done on the stones (cf. the modern 
“fireless cooker” in which the same principle is used). Larger ovens for 
baking leavened bread were undoubtedly communal affairs, as they are 
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today. 

Houses of this type in biblical times were frequently burned as a 
result of enemy attack. That is, the roofs were intentionally set on fire, 
and, when the beams had burned, the superstructure of the buildings 
collapsed. This meant that the accumulation of debris within the city 
walls was inevitably very great over a period of centuries. The com- 
parative stability of Judean life between the ninth and seventh centuries, 
however, is illustrated at Debir where the street level was inclined to 
rise through the centuries while the house floors frequently remained at 
their original level. This suggests that most of the houses were never 
completely destroyed during this period but simply repaired and kept 
in use. 

From the period of the Judges in the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
two very large buildings have been found in the ruins of Bethel and 
Beth-shemesh. They were of the courtyard type, consisting of an open 
court surrounded on two or three sides by at least two stories of rooms. 
These buildings were probably owned by important elders or chiefs of 
their respective villages. After the monarchy was established, buildings 
of this size were probably erected mainly for government officials in the 
provincial administration. Homes such as these were undoubtedly well 
furnished, with chairs, tables, and low wooden couches for beds. 
Canaanite and Egyptian pictures probably suggest what this furniture 
was like; indeed its appearance is comparatively “modern”. The ordinary 
home, however, had few such luxuries. There was probably no furniture; 
beds were usually straw mats on the floor, though occasionally a raised 
clay bunk has been found on which people may have slept on straw. 


Most of the clothing worn in biblical Palestine was made of wool 
and linen, and the making of fine clothes from these materials had be- 
come an art. The Assyrian conquerors of Syria and Palestine frequently 
mentioned garments among the coveted articles taken as booty. During 
the eighth century, for example, Tiglath-pileser III lists among the 
precious things captured from the kings of the West, including those of 
Judah and Samaria, “linen garments with multicolored trimmings, gar- 
ments of their native (industries) (being made of) dark purple wool.”6 

This reference emphasizes two characteristics of fine outer clothing 
worn in Syria and Palestine. The first was the love of decoration in the 
form of highly colored fringes, borders and tassels (“trimmings”) along 





6. Ancient Near Eastern Texts (ed. by J. B. Pritchard), pp. 282-3. 
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the edges of the cloth. The second was the use of a special purple dye 
for very expensive garments. From the Murex shellfish which was native 
to the eastern Mediterranean the Canaanites had learned to extract a 
deep crimson color which became the most coveted dye of the ancient 
world. It was so expensive that robes dyed in this color were a mark of 
high rank — hence the familiar sayings still current, “born to the purple” 
and “promoted to the purple.” There were various shades of the color 
between blue and red. For example, Solomon requests an artisan from 
Hiram of Tyre who among other things would be a man skilled in 


; ia 





Fig. 5. The statue of the god Baal, found at Ras Shamra in northern Syria; note that he is 
wearing the short skirt of a warrior. Reprinted from B. A., Vol. VI.1, Fig. 8. 


making “purple, crimson and blue fabrics” and could direct the native 
Israelite artisans in the work (II Chron. 2:7). The veil of the Temple 
was made “of blue and purple and crimson fabrics and fine linen” 
(II Chron. 3:14). These colors were probably all variations made in the 
same dye. 

The city of Debir was discovered by Professor Albright to have been 
devoted to the weaving and dying industry in addition to the ordinary 
peasant occupations. It was on the edge of the Negeb or Southland where 
great flocks of sheep undoubtedly pastured. Thus wool was available 
in quantity. Vast numbers of loom weights were collected in the excava- 
tion of the Israelite city, so many that almost every home must have 
had a loom in it. In addition, there must have been at least twenty or 
thirty dye-plants in the whole city, judging from the number and distri- 
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bution of those found in the areas excavated. In the typical installation 
there was a room about 20 by 10 feet in size, at one end of which were 
two massive dye-vats, with shallow basins of cement and a masonry 
bench adjoining them. In the corners nearby were jars containing slaked 
lime; and in one room at least there was a jar full of material that 
looked like gray ashes but was probably decomposed potash. The dye 
vats were round blocks of stone, about 3 feet in height and diameter and 








A reconstruction of one of the Megiddo ivories, showing a fully dressed and robed 


Fig. 6. 
Canaanite girl of the 13th or 12th centuries. Photo Oriental Institute 


with flat tops and bottoms. Inside was a spherical basin about 1% feet 
across, the opening to which was a narrow mouth about 6 inches across. 
Around the rim was a circular channel with a hole in its bottom con- 
necting with the vat’s interior. The purpose of this channel was to 
catch the precious dye which splashed over the rim. Nearby were a 
number of large pierced stones which were probably pressure weights 
to press the dye out of the material. 

The manner in which the dye-plants were used is illustrated by a 
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modern plant in Hebron as observed in 1930. The common dye used 
today is indigo, introduced from the East and much cheaper than the 
better dyes of antiquity. Potash and slaked lime were put in the vats 
and the dye was added after the lime had stood for two days. The first 
vat received only a little indigo, the second twice as much. On the third 
day the cloth was put in. For ordinary garments two baths in successive 
vats were considered sufficient, though the best garments were given as 
many as ten baths. The purpose of the potash and lime was to fix the 
dye in the cloth. The Israelite vats are too small to have been used to 
dye cloth in quantity. The reason is that in the ancient Near East thread 
was dyed instead of whole cloth, in order to obtain the mixed colors 
commonly used in weaving.’ 

It is curious that the whole town of Debir was given over to this 
one industry. The explanation appears to be that the craftsmen and 
merchants of ancient Palestine were organized into craft-unions or 
guilds. We know that such unions existed in ancient Babylonia and, 
according to the Talmud, in Palestine of a later period. Various refer- 
ences in the Old Testament support this supposition, and we hear of a 
variety of local associations. Thus the phrase “families of scribes who 
dwelt at Jabez” (I Chron. 2:55) must be interpreted as the “guilds of 
scribes”. Similarly, “the families of the house of them that wrought 
fine linen” (I Chron. 4:21) refers to guilds of weavers; and a member 
of a particular guild could be referred to as a “son” of that order 
(e.g. Neh. 3:31: “Malchiah son of the goldsmith [s]”). At Debir, in all 
probability, the dye-plants were built and operated by members of an 
association who, to judge from later parallels, bought and sold together 
and had a system of mutual aid to insure one another against heavy loss.° 

It is often supposed that biblical people dressed very much as do 
the modern Arab bedouins. This would appear to be a mistaken sup- 
position, though to be sure some of the individual garments may have 
been roughly similar to some of those seen today. The basic garment of 
the Israelite worker and soldier appears to have been a short wrap- 
around skirt or waistclcth (’ezor) reaching down to about the middle 
of the thigh. The finest examples of it were made of linen, the more 
crude of leather. Elijah and John the Baptist wore skirts of the latter 
type (II Kings 1:8; Matt. 3:4); the “girdle” of Jeremiah’s parable or 
acted sign was of the former type (Jer. 13). The skirt was evidently 
held in place by a kind of belt or “girdle” (hagorah). In the English 


7. See W. F. Albright, op. cit., pp. 59-63; The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (New 
York, 1932), 119-21. 


8. See especially I. Mendelsohn, ‘‘Guilds in Ancient Palestine’, Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, No. 80 (Dec. 1940), pp. 17-21. 
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translations the word “girdle” is often improperly used; it is employed 
to translate not only the hagorah or belt, but also the skirt (‘ezor) and 
the special sash of the priests (‘abnet). Yet the hagorah or girdle proper 
was a kind of waistband which not only held the skirt in place, but also 
provided a means whereby various articles such as a sword, dagger, 
weights or valuables could be carried. It appears to have been fastened 
by tying the ends together, and occasionally a highly decorated end 
would hang at the side. The better examples were very valuable works 
of the weaver’s art, and were probably made of wool in variegated colors. 
Joab, David’s general, was willing to offer a “girdle” and ten pieces of 
silver to the man who would kill Absalom (II Sam. 18:11), and the 
worthy woman described in Prov. 31 made them to sell to foreign 
merchants (vs. 24). 

The upper part of the body was bare or covered with a short-sleeved 
shirt like the modern “T-shirt”. Over this for warmth a man normally 
wore a simlah or cloak, a garment which seems to have existed in a great 
variety of styles. Elijah and John the Baptist wore an animal skin and a 
garment of camel's hair respectively (II Kings 1:8; Matt. 3:4); that is, 
the rough apparel of the shepherd, and, indeed, such a hairy mantle 
may have become a sign of the prophetic office (Zech. 13:4). Yet the 
typical cloak, made of wool or linen, was fairly close fitting, open in 
front, decorated at the edges and along the bottom, and furnished with 
sleeves or some sort of draped covering for the arms. If a head-covering 
was worn, only on rare occasions would it have been a square, flowing 
scarf like the modern Arab keffiyeh. Far more typical was a skull-cap — 
or turban. The latter could have been very elaborate when worn by 
important people, but the ordinary peasant or soldier seems to have 
wound a simple strip of cloth around his head, leaving one fringed end 
to hang down over the right ear. On the Black Obelisk of Shalmanezer 
III from the ninth century, Israelite men are shown wearing a kind of 
stocking cap which may have been fastened in place after the manner 
of a turban. 

On Sennacherib’s Lachish relief of 701 B. C. the Israelite soldier is 
dressed in short skirt, T-shirt, “girdle” or waistband and turban. Either 
the T-shirt is fairly long, extending over the top of the skirt to the 
hips, or the waistband has a strip of cloth attached to it which covers 
the upper part of the hips.? The elders and important men of the city, 
however, are represented by the Assyrian artist as wearing long, white 
dresses of a type that fits closely and could be slipped on and off over 








9. Some interpreters have claimed that’ the soldiers are wearing long tunics which are 
drawn up above their knees and fastened in place by their ‘‘girdles’’. Close study of the 
relief, however, does not appear to me to sustain such a view. 
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the head. They reach the lower part of the leg just above the ankle, 
and their sleeves cover the upper part of the arm to within about two 
inches of the elbow. This dress is the Hebrew ketonet or tunic, which 
the English versions wrongly translate in many instances by “coat”. On 
the elders of Lachish it is devoid of decoration and worn without a 
“girdle” or sash. If an Israelite man did not wear the short skirt, he 
wore the long ketonet, for it was a basic garment. From ancient portrayals, 





Fig. 7. A portion of the relief of Sennacherib which depicted the capture of the Judean city 
of Lachish. Judean women and elders are shown in their plain, white tunics. Judean 
warriors, on the other hand, wear a short skirt, a T-shirt and a turban. They are 
easily distinguished from the more ornately uniformed Assyrians. 


however, it is evident that the tunic was often made in much more 
elaborate fashion than is shown on the Lachish relief. That of the 
Israelite high priest was probably woven in one piece of fine linen; it 
possessed tight sleeves and was girt about the waist with a beautiful 
sash (‘abnet; Exod. 28:39).'° Ancient Palestinian and Syrian portrayals 
indicate that the bottom of the tunic and sometimes the neck band 
were intricately woven of highly colored materials, and the costume 
might further be distinguished by the addition of the sash. 

The artist of Shalmaneser’s Black Obelisk in the ninth century 
portrayed Israelite men as wearing the same clothing as the men from 
Syria: long fringed tunics over which are fringed robes or mantles. The 





10. See also Josephus, Antiquities, Book III, Chap. VIT. 
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latter are probably the Hebrew me‘il, an outer garment of linen or wool. 
How this article of clothing differed from the cloak (simlah), described 
above, is not clear, unless it was a more elaborate and expensive version 
which was worn by people of rank. Both at any rate served the same 
purpose. It is probable that the robe was made in a variety of styles, 
but basically it appears to have an open garment, rather close-fitting in 
comparison with modern Bedouin outer garments, with full sleeves 





Fig. 8. Reconstruction of a box from among the Megiddo ivories. The female heads of the 
cherubs on the front show a popular hair style of the period between the fifteenth and 
tenth centuries. Photo Oriental Institute. 


extending from the shoulder to the elbow in a draped effect. None of 
the upper garments possessed a collar which covered the neck; instead 
they fitted around the base of the neck. The me‘il typically had an 
elaborately worked border around the top, along the bottom of the 
sleeves and along the edges which hung open at the front or side. The 
robe of Israelite times has a very different appearance from that worn 
worn by Canaanites in the Late Bronze Age between the fifteenth and 
thirteenth centuries. In the latter period the finer outer garments gave 
a spiral effect, as though a 12 to 15 inch piece of cloth with an elaborate 
fringe on the bottom was wound about the body over the tunic. 

The Israelite like all Asiatics of the time had a long black chin 
beard which extended up the sides of the cheeks, but the upper lip 
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was usually shaved. He could wear his hair long, holding it in place 
with a band about the forehead, or he could have it fairly close-cropped 
as is done today. He usually went barefoot, though he also probably 
possessed a pair of leather sandals which could be held in place by 
thongs. The Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III shows Israelites wearing 
high boots turned up at the toes in Hittite fashion. Such boots were 
probably a comparatively rare sight in Israel, however, and were foreign 
importations used only by a few wealthy persons and some royal officials 
in North Israel during the ninth century. 

Neither Israelite men nor women had to concern themselves with 
buttons. Where a sash or cloak needed fastening, they used the fibula, 
which was the earliest variety of safety pin. This was introduced into 
Palestine about the tenth century. Before that time the toggle pin was 
customarily used for the same purpose. This was a type of needle with 
a hole in the middle to which a cord was tied. The pin was inserted 
in the cloth and held in place by winding the cord over the protruding 
bottom and top. 

The clothing worn by women was similar to that of the men, 
except that they did not wear the short skirt and in all probability they 
could adorn themselves in a greater variety of garments if they possessed 
the means to purchase them. The basic garments were the tunic and 
the cloak or robe. On the Lachish relief of Sennacherib the tunics of 
the women are precisely like those of the men. In addition, the women 
wear a long, comparatively narrow scarf which is draped over the head 
and extends from the forehead down the back to the hem of the tunic. 
The most detailed description of the attire of wealthy women is that 
given by Isaiah in Chap. 3:16-23. Some twenty-one different articles of 
adornment are there mentioned, but, since many of the words are 
obscure, it is useless to speculate about them without more detailed 
archaeological information. 


The use of jewelry and a variety of cosmetics was very extensive. 
Anklets, bracelets, rings and beads abound in the ruins of every town. 
They were made of gold, silver, copper, bone, ivory and a variety of 
colored stones. Perfumed oils were common, the finest probably imported 
from South Arabia along with expensive incense. The commonest cosmetic 
object found in Israelite towns after the tenth century is a small round 
bowl, about 4 inches in diameter, made of a close-grained hard lime- 
stone. The type of stone does not seem to occur in southern Palestine 
at least, and the objects are thought to have been imported from Syria 
where they were probably made for the peasant trade. The little bowls 
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have a small flat base and in the top a shallow, rounded cavity which is 
surrounded by a broad flat rim. The latter is generally incised with an 
elaborate geometric design which once had a dark blue color. These 
cosmetic bowls or palettes were used to prepare colors for the face, 
the mineral substances being powdered in the cavity by means of a 
spatula. Manganese or antimony (called puk or kuhl) gave black which 
was used to paint the eyebrows and eyelashes. Malachite or turquoise 
was available to paint the lower eyelids green, and red ochre was used 
to enhance the color of the lips. Face paints of fine quality were so 
valuable that in 701 B. C. Hezekiah had to include a quantity of antimony 





Fig. 9. The Canaanite mother-goddess, as depicted by a common figurine from the tenth 
century on. A different type of headdress is here illustrated from that in Fig. 8. From 
Grant, Ain Shems Excay. III, Pl. 22. 


in the tribute he was forced to pay to Sennacherib of Assyria. 

The coiffure of women, to judge from such portrayals as we have, 
was certainly done with far more care than that of men. While most 
women probably wore their hair long, carefully combed and falling 
below the shoulders, elaborate styles for putting the hair up, for braiding, 
trimming and arranging it, were quite fashionable if one chose to follow 
them. Most of our evidence is derived from the plaques and figurines 
of the pagan fertility and mother goddesses. All of them illustrate 
elaborate coiffures which undoubtedly suggest the fashions followed by 
wealthy women. Before the tenth century the commonest fashion 
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shown on the goddesses can be described as follows: the hair was parted 
in the middle, drawn down in folds on each side of the head to frame 
the face, and then curled upward when the folds reached the breast. 
The mother-goddess figures after the tenth century, on the other hand, 
show what appears to be a short “bob” with intricately curled or braided 
bangs. Or if the hair were left long in the rear, it was braided and the 
braids fixed in layers over bangs on the forehead. All in all, the evidence 
suggests that the Israelite woman was by no means adverse to personal 
adornment, that there were numerous “high styles” for her to follow, and 
that undoubtedly she could be as irresponsibly frivolous as Isaiah says 
that she was (Chap. 3:16-22). 





ARTS AND CRAFTS 


An archaeologist’s first impression of Israel's ruins and artifacts is 
that the people were comparatively poor and uninterested in the arts. 
This is particularly true if one has come to Palestine from a study of the 
ruins in Greece, Egypt, Syria or Mesepotamia. For the specialist in 
Egyptian or Greek antiquity Palestine is the most barren and uninterest- 
ing of all the countries of the ancient world, for few objects of 
artistic beauty or ruins of architectural grandeur are ever unearthed 
before Roman and Arab times. This impression is a true one, and the 
interest in ancient Palestine will always remain historical and theological, 
rather than esthetic. 


This does not mean, however, that Israel had no interest in excellent 
craftsmanship. On the contrary, that craftsmanship is nowhere better 
seen than in the making of pottery. Yet ceramics as a craft was not 
followed primarily for artistic purposes in order to produce coveted 
objects of art. Israelite pottery like that of ancient Egypt had a purely 
utilitarian purpose. Yet few could deny that the Palestinian’s eye for 
ceramic form was far superior to that of the Egyptian, who generally 
made the most uninteresting pottery of the ancient world. It may be 
insisted that the Israelite learned his trade and his forms from Syrian 
teachers. Nevertheless he learned them well, and after the tenth century 
showed considerable independence. Furthermore, to quote the opinion 
of a specialist in modern ceramics, “it can be frankly stated that for 
commercial ware the craftsmanship and the forms are better than for 
similarly employed wares of today . . . On the whole, we do not produce 
any better shapes today. The best workmen were already close to 
“Greek” perfection and their work actually had more life and vitality 
to it than much of the more mathematically perfect Greek shapes . . . 
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Thus the old view that the Israelite had no artistic skill must certainly 
be revised in the field of ceramics.”"! 

By the ninth century a great deal of work seems to have been 
done in standardizing forms, for very few shapes are found which do 
not fit into well-known types of pottery. Furthermore a variety of 
functional problems were solved and, in general, the simplest good 
solution to such problems was adopted so that mass production of the 
wares could be speeded. As a result certain basic shapes and techniques 
were continued virtually unchanged for over three hundred years, until 
the fall of Judah in 587 B. C. 

The most common material used was a native clay which, when 
fired, burned to a red or reddish-brown color. It was mixed with water 
by treading it with the feet, a process alluded to in Isa. 41:25. The wares 
show that while the Israelite potter knew how to prepare a fine clay 
when he wished, he ordinarily did not do so for reasons of speed and 
economy. In common pottery, for example, instead of using a sand, flint 
or quartz temper to keep the clay from being too sticky, he was likely 
to use ground limestone because it was available in quantity in the 
fields next to his workshop. This meant, as he evidently knew, that he 
had to fire such pottery with care at a much lower temperature than 
he would ware from a well prepared clay, otherwise the limestone would 
decompose and the gases generated would ruin the pottery. 

The potter’s wheel had long been known, having been used through- 
out the Bronze Age with great skill. It was of the two-wheeled variety, 
as we know from the dual form of the Hebrew name for it (’obnaym; 
Jer. 18:3). The vessel was thrown on the upper disc while the lower was 
turned either by hand or foot. '* While most vessels were fashioned on 
the wheel individually, at least two special speed techniques have been 
noted. In making small juglets for perfumed oil a large mass of clay 
was placed on the wheel and shaped into a tall cone. On the tip of the 
cone a juglet was formed and then as the wheel continued to turn it 
was pinched off and another formed, until the cone was used up. A 
device to cut costs and speed production was used for large bowls. We 
are told that when such a bowl was done “as a pure throwing job, only 
an expert could do it so the bowl would hold its correct shape through 
drying and firing, and he had to use a more refined clay. Commercially, 


11. J. L. Kelso and J. Palin Thorley, ‘‘The Potter’s Technique at Tell Beit Mirsim, Par- 
ticularly in Stratum A’’. in W. F. Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, Vol. 
III, p. 100. 


12. It has been held (ibid., p. 96) that the use of the foot-powered wheel was of Greek origin, 
Ecclus. 38:29-30 fea. 200 B. C.) being the earliest Palestinian description of such a 
device. It is questionable, however, whether the argument from silence in this case is of 
sufficient weight to establish the thesis. 
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however, this problem was solved by employing less skillful throwers 
using a cheaper clay and throwing a thicker bowl with a heavy wide 
foot. Then, when this bow] was leather-hard, it was turned down to the 
desired shape and thinness, after which it would fire correctly. Other 
large shapes such as pitchers and crocks were often made by this same 
short cut. Besides the advantage of cheaper clay and lower wages, this 
method also speeded production considerably.” '3 

Modern pottery looks very different from that made in the ancient 
biblical world because of the glaze that is put over it before baking. The 
widespread use of glaze seems to have been introduced into the 
Western World through the mediation of medieval Arabs, among whom 
it had been developed, in part perhaps through the influence of Chinese 
porcelain. In any event, the Israelite potter employed a very different 
technique in finishing his finer wares. This was the use of a slip, which 
was simply a thin coating of fine clay wiped or brushed over the parts 
of a vessel which the potter wished to decorate. The best slips were 
made out of well levigated clay with a rich iron content, which had been 
thinned by water to the consistency of thick cream. If a deeper red color 
were desired, some red ochre was added to make the amount of iron in 
it still higher. The Israelite did not paint very much of his wares, other 
than to draw an occasional line of red or black around the shoulder of 
a small jar or middle of a small jug or pitcher. His decoration was largely 
confined to the use of the slip and to burnishing. The latter is the 
process of sealing the surface pores by rubbing a tool of stone, bone or 
wood against the clay after it has dried but before it is baked. During 
the tenth and early ninth centuries this was generally done by hand on 
juglets, pitchers and bowls. After that time, it was usually done while 
the vessel turned on the wheel. If the ware is not fired too hot,'* the 
burnished areas will shine after baking and give a very pleasing effect. 
The characteristic Israelite bow] between the ninth and sixth centuries 
was given a red slip inside and over the rim, and on that a band of 
burnish was applied beginning in the center and in spiral fashion covering 
the interior and the rim. This is the familiar “ring-burnished” bow] which 
is one of the first forms that a beginner in Palestinian ceramics learns. 
The slip and the burnish reduced the porosity of the ware, though no 
ancient Syro-Palestinian pottery was completely water-tight, except where 
solid material in oil, milk or wine filled up the pores. 

The most beautiful shape made by the Israelite potter was the ring- 
burnished “water-decanter”, from the eighth and seventh centuries. 


13. Ibid., p. 97. 
14. Cf. tbid., p. 105, where tests are reported to show that a burnished sherd loses its sheen 
when fired as hot as 970° C. 
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Though at the time it was a strictly utilitarian vessel, considerable care 
was expended in its manufacture. Even today “its lines would lift it 
into the truly beautiful and ornamental”,'> and on the best examples the 
burnishing is such that they appear at first glance to be glazed. The 
large storage jars were made with exceptional skill, and we are told 
that “probably not over a dozen men in the United States could do this 
type of work today, since these sizes are no longer thrown.”'® Beginning 
in the eighth century Judean kings seem to have made an effort to 
standardize the volume held by one type of these jars. This we learn 
from royal stamps which were pressed into the wet clay of many 
handles before the jar was baked. On the stamp in the upper register 
were the letters Imlk (lam-melek), meaning “Belonging to the king”, 
while below was the name of one of four cities (Hebron, Ziph, Socoh, 
and Memshath). The best explanation seems to be that the cities are 
those in which royal potteries were established to produce jars of a 
guaranteed capacity for commerce and the payment of taxes in produce. 
They appear to have held two Israelite baths, a bath being a measure 
equal to about 22 liters or slightly more than 22 liquid quarts. The jars 
were thus intended to hold about 10 gallons, or slightly less, before the 
clay lid or stopper was fastened on by cloth bands. '’ Along with the 
“ring-burnished” bowls, “water-decanters”, and royal-stamped jars, 
however, there was a very popular and characteristic perfume juglet with 
one handle. It is readily recognized, not only by its shape, but also by 
its black color, a rare feature in the corpus of Palestinian reds. The black 
comes from an organic substance which will burn out if the vessels are 
fired again at a high temperature. The suggestion has been made that 
the vessels were dipped before firing in milk or oil and then lightly 
polished. When fired at a low temperature this treatment would produce 
a beautiful, black satiny finish, which after centuries in the soil has 
turned into a dead black. 

A number of kilns have been found in Palestinian cities, but it is 
not always easy to tell whether they were used primarily for pottery 
or for copper. It is not improbable that they were used for both. A cave 
at Megiddo appears to have been used as a potter's workshop during 
the eighth and seventh centuries. Just outside of it were the ruins of 
three U-shaped furnaces. In one of them the ends of the U were still 
connected with a flue, and in another the interior was full of pottery jar 
stands, partially fired. Three more kilns of exactly the same type were 

15. Thid., p. 129. 
16. Ibid., p. 136. 
17. See W. F. Albright, tbid., pp. gy Bw 7; and David Diringer, ‘‘The Royal Jar-Handle 


Stamps of Ancient Judah’’ The ical Archaeologist, Vol. XII, No. 4 (Dec. 1949), 
pp. 70-86. 
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unearthed at Tell en-Nasbeh, (Mizpah?), eight miles north of Jerusalem. 
How the pottery was fired in them is not certain. Presumably, however, 
the vases were stacked in the arms of the U and the fire built at the 
U’s bottom. When the opening was closed, the flue would draw the 
flames and heat over the pottery. 
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Fig. 10. A kiln found in the ruins of Tell Qasile (on the outskirts of Tell Aviv) by Benjamin 
Maisler (Mazar). It dates from the early 11th century B. C. From B. A., Vol. XIV.2, 
Fig. 7. 


At Beth-shemesh during the period of the Judges an earlier type of 
furnace was found, consisting of just one long narrow arm. It was en- 
closed in limestone, the inner surfaces of which had been calcined by the 
heat. The floor was covered with ashes. While it may have been used for 
pottery, the evidence shows that it was certainly used for copper smelting 
on a small scale. The building with which it was associated seems to have 
been given over to metal-working. Fragments of slag and copper in the 
ruins were numerous, as also were pottery blow-pipes. An ordinary wood 
or charcoal fire is not hot enough to melt or smelt copper, unless the 
blow pipe or bellows is used. A furnace of the same type just below this 
and some two centuries earlier had drops of crystallized slag adhering 
to the side walls and green copper stain around the closed end. More 
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elaborate copper furnaces, dating also from the period of the Judges, 
have been found at Tell Qasile on the northern outskirts of modern 
Tell Aviv, and at Tell Jemmeh, south of Gaza, though the date of those 
at the latter place is uncertain. These are circular with large brick flues 
leading air into the fire chamber. Stone tiles were placed on the ashes 
of the fire within, and on them were set clay crucibles with copper 
in them. These furnaces were probably not smelters, but places where 
the already smelted metal was melted before being poured into molds. 
It is not unlikely that the furnaces could also be used as pottery kilns 
through the regulation of fire and draft. 


By Israelite times the technology involved in working gold, copper, 
iron, lead and silver had long since become quite advanced. Specialists 
in the metalurgical crafts were to be found in every community large 
enough to sustain them, and in the Old Testament we learn of one 
group of wandering smiths, the Kenites, who early attached themselves 
to Israel (Judg. 1:16; 4:11; cf. Num. 10:29). Gold and silver for millennia 
had been considered precious metals and media of exchange. The work- 
ing of copper began as early as 4000 B. C., inaugurating the period which 
archaeologists call the “Chalcolithic”. The “Bronze” Age, the term which 
archaeologists use for the period between about 3000 and 1200 B. C., is 
not a particularly happy name because throughout copper was the 
dominant metal from which tools and weapons were made. When metal- 
urgists learned how to make a harder copper, i. e. bronze, by the inser- 
tion of tin we do not know. It is not impossible that throughout the 
Bronze Age the specimens of bronze that have been discovered 
were made from ore deposits that contained the proper admixture of tin 
in their natural state. Worked iron objects have been discovered in the 
Near East from as early a period as the third millennium, though they 
were made from already “smelted” meteoritic iron. The complex process 
by which the metal is smelted and worked seems to have been discovered 
first in Asia Minor, probably during the Late Bronze Age (ca. 1500-1200 
B. C.). The Philistines evidently introduced it into Palestine, and its 
common use in Israel, beginning in the time of David, brought about 
an economic revolution. 


Between the tenth and eighth centuries, at least, one major source 
of Israelite copper and iron ore was the mines of the Wadi Arabah, south 
of the Dead Sea. The preliminary “roasting” of the ore was done in 
small furnaces near the mines, and the preparation of ingots of metal 
for export was done in the great smelter built by Solomon at Ezion-geber 
on the Red Sea. In Israel, therefore, the furnaces needed only to 
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remelt the metal and forge it into the objects desired. Numerous blocks 


of stone from various periods have been found in the Near East, with 
the shapes of a variety of tools and weapons cut into their sides. These 
are open molds into which metal was poured and left to harden. 

The common weapons made of metal were arrowheads, lance and 
spear tips, swords and daggers, and a variety of battle axes. The larger 
metal tools in common use were the plowpoint, ox-goad tip, axes, mattocks 
and adzes. The ordinary axe was a flat blade with one end sharpened, 
to which the handle had to be attached by thongs. The double axe was 
known, as were also the pickaxe, and axe-mattock and the axe-adze. Some 
of these combined tools look quite modern and have holes in the center 
for the wooden hafts, just as our own tools do. Other metal objects 
clude the large but ordinary assortment of items that we should 
expect to find: chisels, large and small, awls, needles, safety-pins, tweez- 
ers, spatulas, parts for horse-bridles, segments of armor, bracelets, 
anklets, bowls, small pails and handles for them, etc. Knives cannot, as 
a rule, be distinguished from short swords, of which a great many are 
found in each sizable excavation. 

Some of the same tools were evidently used for quarrying as for 
wood-working. This was particularly true of the adze, and probably 
also of the axe. The work of the stone-cutter with such tools was made 
easier, however, by the fact that most of his work was done in the soft 
linestone which is Palestine’s surface rock. Next to quarrying for building 
stone, the major work of the stone-cutter was undoubtedly the prepara- 
tion of tombs. The Israelite, like the Canaanite before him, most frequ- 
ently made use of a natural cave in the slopes of the mound where he 
lived or on the neighboring hillsides. This cave might be enlarged, the 
natural opening blocked, and a new entrance cut in from above. Or 
where no suitable cave was available, one would be made by cutting a 
shaft, often vertically in the Bronze Age, and then quarrying out a 
room or rooms leading off from the shaft’s bottom. 


During the eighth and seventh centuries of the Israelite period, 
however, much more care was taken by the stone-mason than had hither- 
to been customary. The typical tomb was made somewhat like a house. 
A horizontal entrance was cut, sometimes with steps leading down into 
it. The front was carved from the rock like a doorway, though the open- 
ing through this facade was a small square into which a stone, cut 
away at the edge, was inserted to fit like a stopper. Two or three steps 
led down from the opening into a rectangular room, on three sides of 
which stone benches, like beds, had been left. An elaborate family 
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mausoleum has been found at Beth-shemesh. This consisted of a small 
open court cut into the rock, reached by a descending staircase. From 
this court four of the bench tombs opened. One of them connected with 
still a fifth which was provided with its own separate entry. The last 
mentioned tomb was probably an enlargement of the original plan. In 
all of such quarrying operations the regular strokes of the mason’s adze 
are still to be seen on the walls. 


The most learned and exacting of the ancient crafts was that of 
the scribe. It is here listed among the arts and crafts because writing in 
ancient times was the business of the specialist. Only the rare person 
could read and write, and he with few exceptions was one who made 
these arts his profession. Literacy, as we understand it, was not a state 
of being especially desired for its own sake; it was a way of making a 
living. The cultural traditions of the people were caught orally and 
passed from one generation to another orally. To be an educated man, 
therefore, did not mean that one must necessarily be literate. Why the 
various types of Old Testament literature came to be written down we 
do not know with certainty, but we can presume that at least the great 
collections of historical traditions and of prophetic oracles were reduced 
to writing only in periods of spiritual crisis, particularly of crisis in con- 
fidence when it was feared that the traditions would be lost in social and 
political changes or upheavals. Most of the scribes found work in business 
and in government. Correspondence, contracts, receipts, memoranda, and 
the like took most of the specialists’ time. A very few would have had to 
know engraving techniques so that they could make seals for people 
who desired to have their names impressed on the documents they 
“signed”. They would also have been able to incise the names of the 
various weights on the tops of small stones used for weighing silver 
and gold in a balance scale. Merchants usually carried a scale and a bag 
of the proper weight stones (Deut. 25:13; Prov. 16:11). It is improbable 
that Israel had many experts who were specialists in monumental stone- 
engraving, though in Egypt and Mesopotamia there was a whole core 
of such experts in government work and tomb adornment. The few 
examples of official display inscriptions recovered in Israelite Palestine 
(the Siloam inscription; the contemporary tomb inscription of the Judean 
prime minister; and an earlier fragment of a monumental stone with one 
word remaining, which was discovered at Samaria) exhibit a type of 
lettering which was evidently very close to that used in official docu- 
ments. It does not appear to be a script especially adapted to stone. 


Ezekiel 9:2 depicts the scribe as a man “clothed with linen, with a 
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writer's inkhorn by his side” (A. V.): that is, he was dressed in a long 
white tunic with a pencase (not “inkhorn”) attached to his girdle or 
waistband. The case held reed pens and had receptacles in which ink 
could be mixed. Writing in Palestine during Israelite times was done 
with pen and ink on papyrus-paper, leather, wood and potsherds. Only 
very rare examples of the Mesopotamian clay tablets with wedge-shaped 
(cuneiform) signs on them appear, and these were undoubtedly the 
work of foreigners. The Hebrew word for book (sepher) generally 
designated a roll of leather or papyrus-paper, made by sewing or pasting 
sheets together until the desired length was reached. The text was 
written in columns on the rolls (cf. Jer. 36:23), and the twenty-two 
letters used by Israelites to write it were consonants taken from an 
original consonantal alphabet of some twenty-seven letters invented by 
the Canaanites sometime before 1500 B. C.'8 

If we are to judge from what excavators have discovered, we must 
conclude that Israel had few, if any, artists engaged in the making of 
beautiful objects for art’s sake. Artistic interests were employed in the 
utilitarian crafts, particularly in the weaving and dyeing, ceramic and 
yerhaps metalurgical industries. Ceramic experiments in modelling a 
variety of figures are to be found, but they rarely possess artistic merit. 
That is because no one gave enough time to perfecting them as forms 
of art. Among surrounding peoples good modelling had been developed 
as a temple-craft, used especially in the representation of the gods. In 
Israel nothing material was to be used to depict either God or any sub- 
sidiary divine being. Consequently, the making of idols furnished the 
artist no chance to develop an interest and aptitude in clay, stone or 
copper figures. To be sure, clay figurines of the Canaanite mother-god- 
dess abounded, as did ceramic animals and especially horseback riders 
(the latter in the eighth-seventh centuries particularly). Yet these 
vere mass produced at great speed. The heads of the goddess were 
made in molds and affixed to a pillar of clay. Occasionally one observes 
the product of a carefully made mold, but usually the molds were 
either themselves crude or badly worn from repeated use. 

Israelite jewelers produced the usual variety of silver, gold, bone 
and stone articles for personal adornment. Thus far, however, few items 
of exceptional merit have been found which illustrate their best work. 
The finest artistry of Israel during the ninth and eighth centuries may 
well have been wooden furniture inlaid with ivory panels and insets. 





18. The original order and number of the letters has been discovered in two apparently iden- 
tical lists of the ABCs discovered at Ras Shamra in northern Syria: see W. F. Albright. 
Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 118 ( April, 1950), pp. 12-14; 
No. 119 (Oct,, 1950), pp. 28-24. 
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The Samaria ivories used for this purpose must once have been exquisite 
works of art, delicately carved with a variety of stylized fauna and 
flora. They were given color by inlays of gold leaf, glass, lapis lazuli 
and other colored stones. The style and themes are Egyptian, but, as 
we know from several collections of this type of art, the workmanship 
is Syrian. Hence the ivories cannot be said to represent Israelite art; 
they were either imported by the royal court in Samaria, or they were 
made by hired foreign artists. 

Between 3500 and 1500 B. C. some of the finest art-work in the 
Near East was put into seal engraving. After that time workmanship 
steadily declined. Israelite seals are probably adaptations of Canaanite 
or Phoenician work. The latter in turn was based upon the Egyptian 
scarab-seal, and many of the motifs used by the finer lapidary artists 


| were Egyptian. Israelite seals show quite a mixture of Egytian and 


Syrian elements, the lion, the cherub (a winged lion with human head) 
and the griffin ( a bird-headed, winged animal) being fairly typical. 
One reason for the comparative paucity of Israelite works of art 
may well have been that society in the outlying cities was not stratified 
to the degree that it was in pagan culture. If great art is to flourish, 
it generally must have wealthy patrons to encourage and to support it. 
The Israelite countryside was not wealthy, and the impression one 
gains from such Israelite towns as Bethel and Tell en-Nasbeh ( Mizpah?), 


| north of Jerusalem, and Debir and Beth-shemesh to the west and south- 


west is that such resources as were available were fairly widely distri- 
buted. In areas outside Jerusalem and Samaria there was not a con- 
centration of great wealth and power in the hands of the few. Conse- 
quently there exist few great palaces for the archaeologist to dig into, 
and it is in such places that museum pieces are found. We may say, 
therefore, that while Israelite culture was far more democratic in the 
handling of its resources than were other societies of the. time, that 
very fact was at least one of the factors which in a poor country 
prevented the development of great art. These facts are perhaps disap- 
pointing to the archaeologist in search of beautiful objects. In any case, 
however, Israel would never have been remembered primarily for her 
art, for her contribution to civilization lay elsewhere. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND VIEWS 
The fourth season of excavations at Qumran were completed in the 
spring of this year, as usual under the direction of Pere R. de Vaux of 
the Ecole Biblique et Archeologique Francaise, and Mr. G. Lankester 


14; | Harding of the Jordan Department of Antiquities. The finds in the 
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southern quarter of the ruin in 1954, including the common banquet 
hall of the community, and the storeroom from which was recovered 
some thousand pieces of “table-ware” for use in communion meals, had 
seemed to exhaust the riches which might be expected from the little 
site. Nevertheless, the season of 1955 proved extraordinarily important, 
The western sector of the ruin, outside the main central complex, was! 
opened. It proved to be an extensive domestic complex, and promises 
to shed a great deal of welcome light on the daily life and common 
tasks of the community. 

Among the more spectacular finds were hoards of coins buried 
under the floor, and in one case under the doorsill, in one of the rooms. 
More than five hundred coins were recovered. All were silver, of Tyrian 
stamp, spanning in date the first century B.C. It seems clear that they 
were all hidden at one time, no earlier, of course, than the end of the 
series. Another rather curious discovery was a “cemetery” containing 
animal bones buried in pottery. The significance of such burials is 
obscure; in any case we shall have to await publication for details. 

Four new caves, collapsed in antiquity, were opened during the? 
excavations: Caves Seven through Ten. In combination, however, they 
produced only a handful of inscribed material. All are hard by the 
Khirbeh in the marly plateau. These finds together with an important 
new manuscript discovery in the area of Wady Murabba ‘at (not yet 
officially announced), suggest that the caves of the Wilderness of 
Judah are not yet exhausted. 

Next spring yet another campaign at Qumran is planned; probably 
some soundings also will be made at Ain Feshkha where there are sur- 
face indications of some ancient remains. 

Late in the summer, bulldozers at work leveling ground: at the 
airport adjacent to Amman turned up bronze weapons and cerami¢ 
materials from a small mound. Work was immediately halted by they 
Department of Antiquities. Muhammad Mustafa Salih, a member of the 
department, has begun excavations. An astonishing series of finds, wea- 
pons, seals and scarabs, and jewelry were made in the first days of 
excavation. The site itself is small — clearly not a village or fortress. It 
has produced imported wares of Cypriote and Mycenaean origin, as 
~ell as typical local-wares of the Late Bronze Age. It is not impossible’ 
that a Late Bronze temple has been uncovered; in any case the find is 
exceedingly important since it is the first of its kind and date in Trans- 
jordan. We shall eagerly await the excavator’s future reports of his work. 


F. M. C,, Jr. 








